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Y Mows Your Lawn 


2-Cufs Tall Weeds ¢ Grass 
5-Tends Your Garden 


GRAVELY one Man Does EVERYTHING... 
Lawn Mowing... Rough Sickle Cutting... 
Preparing the Garden and Cultivating it... 
Power Spraying ... Odd Jobs of Hauling... 
Removing Snow... 

Learn more about a machine that for 18 years 
has been making country homes truly “Homes 





Country Home owners immediately recognize 
the distinct advantage of the GRAVELY.... 
ONE Machine that ALONE solves EVERY 


major upkeep problem. 


You buy ONE sturdy 5 H. P. Tractor . . . Then, 


change Power Attachments ac- jf 








cording to the job. With the wl, sos Quets in the Country.” 
“Solving Six Up- 
beep Problem ot! GRAVELY MFG. CO. sox 223. bunpar.w.va 





| YOU CAN DO IT ALL WITHA 


LALA TAG 


TRACTOR- MOWER 





An Orange for the Oriole, ENJOY THE CHARM 
An Apple for the Robin OF WILD BIRDS IN 
YOUR OWN GARDEN 


Practical Feeders for 


All Birds 


Ask for our new Folder 





Add 25c for packing and 
mailing up to 1,000 miles, A 
50c over 1,000 miles to your Humming Birds 


check. Floral Fountain $2.00 


audubon jy workshop 


NOT INCORPORATED 


GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 





Orange Feeder, $1.35 





THE NEW “ORTHO” 
ROSE SPRAY KIT 


The new “ORTHO” Rose Spray Kit is the big 
news for rose growers this season. It contains 
just two bottles — scientifically balanced espe- 
cially for the control of most common rose in- 
sects and diseases. Enthusiastically welcomed by 
rose growers every where. 
Makes 12 gallons of combined spray for $1.00— 
safe, effective, inexpensive— 
buy your “ORTHO” Rose 
Spray Kit today. 








CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


“The ORTHO Company” 


Richmond, Calif Elizabeth, A 








New Pronouncing Dictionary of Plant Names 
Sixty-four pages containing approximately 3000 names, 


each with accurate and authoritative indication of pro- 
nunciation and a concise definition—25c postpaid. 
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A Devastating Insect Trio 


HE European corn borer is apparently becoming one of the most 

troublesome pests of dahlias in the East, according to reports 
from the New York Botanical Garden. Much damage is reported to 
be done by the second brood, which develops some time in September. 
The insects lay their eggs on the leaves and as the grubs hatch out 
they first infest the growing ends and young flowers, later boring 
into the stalks. 

A spray consisting mainly of a four per cent rotenone powder, 
applied once a week during the Summer, is said to be effective. The 
garden also has this to say about gladiolus thrips: 

“We had an opportunity to try out the tartar emetic-sugar spray 
against thrips last Summer. There can be no question that the com- 
plete control of this insect must begin with a treatment of the corms 
with mercuric bichloride 1:1000, as a dip for 17 hours if the scales 
are not removed, or two or three hours if the scales are removed, the 
dip to be given just before planting. Then, with two or three appli- 
cations of tartar emetic and sugar during the Summer, good control 
can be obtained. Without the dip and a delay of applying the spray 
until the flower stalks have started to emerge, we found that even 
though nine applications were made at intervals of about five days, 
infested plants could be brought into good flower only with great 
difficulty. There will always be some insects hiding under the leaf 
folds, and once they enter the flower primordia they are beyond 
control.”’ 

The azalea and rhododendron lace-bugs, which can be readily 
controlled by timely applications of contact insecticides, increase 
rapidly unless the infestation is discovered early enough. The present 
weakened condition of many rhododendrons indicates that particu- 
larly careful attention should be given to the eradication of this pest. 


Important Coming Events 


May 15-18. Kentucky. Annual Tour of Old Homes, Gardens and 
Stock Farms sponsored by the Garden Club of Kentucky. 


May 17-18. Fort Bragg, Cal. Rhododendron Festival. 


May 21. New York, N. Y. Flower Show of the Horticultural Society 
of New York at 598 Madison Avenue. 


May 21. Pelham Bay Park, N. Y. Tour of three homes and gardens 
sponsored by the International Garden Club for the benefit of the 
British War Relief Society. 


May 21-22. Rochester, N. Y. Annual Meeting of the Garden Club 
of America. 


May 22-23. Boston, Mass. Annual Tulip Show of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 


May 23-24. New York, N. Y. Iris Show of the American Iris Society 
in the offices of the Horticultural Society of New York, 598 Madi- 
son Avenue. 


May 23-25. Milwaukee, Wisc. Spring Flower Show of the Wiscon- 
sin Garden Club Federation in the Wauwatosa Recreational 
Building. 


May 24-June 1. Chicago, Ill. Spring Flower Festival at Mill Road 
Gardens under the auspices of the University of Chicago. 


May 27-30. Asheville, N.C. Annual Meeting of the Nationa! Council 
of State Garden Clubs at the George Vanderbilt Hotel. 


June 3. Baltimore, Md. Dedication of the John Cook Memorial Rose 
Garden in Clifton Park. 


June 5. Leesburg, Va. Fifteenth Annual Flower Show of the Lees- 
burg Garden Club at “Belmont.” 


June 5-6. Buckhannon, W. Va. Sixth Annual Strawberry Festival 
on the West Virginia Wesleyan College Campus. 


June 5-9. Indiana. Annual Visiting Gardens Week throughout the 
whole state. 


June 6-7. Boston, Mass. Exhibition of the New England Region of 
the American Iris Society at Horticultural Hall. 


June 7-8. Lockport, N. Y. Iris Show of the Western New York 
Region of the American Iris Society at the Knapp Motor Sales- 
room. 


June 11-14. Portland, Ore. Portland Rose Festival combined with 
the 52nd Annual Rose Show and the Air Mail Show. 


June 13-14. Reading, Pa. Summer Meeting of the American Rose 
Society with headquarters at the Abraham Lincoln Hotel. 
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Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 





























TIGRIDIAS, montbretias, tuberoses and numerous other tender bulbs 
may be planted soon. 


_ GREEN wood cuttings of lilacs will root best if taken before the young 
stems have become too hard. 


MAKE several gladiolus plantings at rather frequent intervals in order 
to have a succession of flowers until the end of the season. 


WATER garden plants or the lawn when necessary, and water thor- 
oughly. Avoid superficial sprinkling at frequent intervals. 


BE SURE to include enough foliage plants in the window box plant- 
ing to carry the display over any possible flowerless period. 


ALLOW a pair of leaves to remain on each tulip plant when its blossom 
is cut. Dig and destroy any tulips which appear to be diseased. 


PLAN to fill gaps in flower borders with annuals or strong-growing, 
late-flowering plants such as chrysanthemums or perennial asters. 


PLANTS growing in soil to which their particular kind is adapted can 
be fertilized more intensively than those of the same kind planted in 
unsuitable soil. 


THE ROOTS of newly planted trees and shrubs should not be permitted 
to dry out. On the other hand too much watering can prevent proper 
soil aération. 


MAKE sure that bulb labels are in their proper places before the foliage 
dies down. Outlines of bulb patches which are to be lifted this year 
should be well marked. 


IN PICKING peony blooms be careful not to cut the stems too long nor 
take too many blooms from a single plant. Let the plants retain leaves 
enough to grow happily. 


REMOVE unwanted seedlings by pinching out or cutting off. Thin- 
ning by pulling up the extra plants may seriously disturb the plants 
which are to be left to grow. 


PLAN to divide overgrown clumps of early-flowering perennials and 
rock garden plants as soon as their blooms fade. Remove the flower 
heads from those left undisturbed thus adding to garden neatness and 
avoiding volunteer seeding. 


NEWLY set plants will often profit from the soil aération which results 
from deep tillage. As the plants establish themselves, tillage should 
be shallow to avoid root injury. 


APPLY fungicides to growing roses before rather than after wet 
weather. Protection against infection is more feasible than attempts 
at cure after a disease has set in. 


IF SPRING sowings of primula seeds do not germinate promptly, do 
not dump them out in disgust. Primula seeds, especially if not fresh, 
often wait two or three years before coming up. 


IF AVAILABLE, plant vegetable varieties which are known to be re- 
sistant to prevailing diseases, particularly beans, corn and tomatoes. 
Rotation of plantings to new ground may also help in avoiding 
vegetable diseases. 


SEEDS of almost all of the quick growing annual plants can now be 
sown in the open ground, even in the most northern states. Also, 
it is not too soon to sow seeds of such biennials as hollyhocks or 
perennials as delphiniums. 


PRUNE out Winter-injured branches of rhododendrons as soon as the 
full extent of the injury becomes apparent. Spray for lace bug late this 
month, using one pint of 40 per cent nicotine-sulphate and four 
pounds of laundry soap in 100 gallons of water. 


FEED daffodils with a moderate amount of complete fertilizer imme- 
diately after flowering. Do not mow turf areas in which they are 
naturalized until the bulb foliage dies down. The bulbs may be lifted 
and replanted at any time after the leaves are gune. 
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This was the largest waterfall ever constructed artificially and 
it was the central theme of the Rainbow Forest which occupied 
45,000 square feet at the Spring Flower Show in Oakland, Cal. 
This high waterfall was flanked by “post-pile” rocks inter- 
planted with forest trees, with a foreground of rhododendrons. 
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12th annual California Spring Garden Show, which opened 

in Oakland on April 30 had as its theme a “Rainbow Forest.” 

In order to achieve the desired effect, Mr. Howard Gilkey, who 

designed the show, filled 45,000 square feet of floor space with 

waterfalls, cliffs and canyons of 
flowers. 

The principal feature was a giant 
waterfall, probably the largest ever 
constructed artificially. Spreading 
out on both sides as a framework 
for the falls was a mountain scene with rustic bridges, rail fences, 
redwood pergolas and hundreds of forest trees. Visitors entered by 
means of a ramp commanding a panoramic view of the forest scene. 
Directly beneath the ramp was a display of rex begonias, supple- 
mented by begonias of the hanging basket type, both of which groups 
were staged by Alfred Gomez. In the foreground rhododendrons 
were planted among the “‘post-pile’’ rocks and cliffs covered with 
moss and ferns. 

Beds of delphiniums, violas, gerberas, azaleas, cinerarias and other 
Spring-flowering plants lined the paths of the Rainbow Forest. At 
the foot of the falls was a pool surrounded by pelargoniums, irises 
and tulips. 

Moss-covered tunnels behind the waterfall held displays of orchids 
growing from logs and tree stumps. In one corner a Hawaiian scene 
displayed tropical flowers and groupings of California flowers made 
to appear like leis. 

Because of the favored climate and the relatively late date of the 
show, an increased amount of exhibiting was done outdoors. In the 
outdoor exhibits the garden clubs of the Bay Region provided hints 
on landscape plantings for home grounds. Mr. Julius Dohrmann, 
director of the exhibit, encouraged garden show spectators to attend 
with sketchbooks and pencils in order to reproduce landscaped areas 
for later reconstruction in individual home gardens. 





Garden Club Council Annual Meeting 


It is announced that plans have been completed for the annual 
meeting of the National Council of State Garden Clubs which will 
be held in Asheville, N. C., May 27 to 30. Headquarters will be at 
the George Vanderbilt Hotel. Included in the program will be con- 
ferences for state chairmen, a travelogue of North Carolina in tech- 
nicolor, garden visits, teas and a tour through Great Smoky Moun- 
tain National Park, as well as the usual business meetings. Dr. S. L. 
Emsweller of Washington, D. C., will speak on ‘How Research 
Helps to Grow Flowers,”’ and Mrs. Charles A. Connor of Concord, 
N. C., will speak on ‘‘Restoration.’’ There will also be a three-day 
post-convention tour of North Carolina for those who so desire. 





“Tulip Time” in Michigan’s Holland 


Holland is an appropriate name for the Michigan town which puts 
on a tulip pageant every year. Tulips are grown commercially to a 
large extent in the vicinity of Holland and the community has capi- 
talized on that fact by devoting a week to celebrating ‘“Tulip Time.” 
This celebration has been given so much publicity that thousands of 
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Unique Flower Show 
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persons flock to Holland each May. The dates set for this year's 
celebration are from the 17th to the 24th, inclusive. 

It is a custom each year to prepare for the influx of visitors by 
scrubbing a mile of the town’s main street as did the housewives in 
the towns of old Holland. Sunday 
is observed quietly with vesper 
services and various musical pro- 
grams. Throughout the days that 
follow, the visitors spend the time 
reviewing the tulip lanes and mass 
plantings around the town and going out to the surrounding farms, 
some of which are floodlighted for night inspection. 

There are various forms of entertainment—woocen shoe dances, 
band concerts and music by strolling troubadours. On Wednesday 
this year the town will be taken over by the school children, some 
3000 of whom, dressed in Dutch costumes and wearing wooden 
shoes, will parade through the down-town area. 





Lily Committee Meets in New York 


The lily committee of the American Horticultural Society met 
in New York, Wednesday, March 19. Among those present were 
Dr. L. H. MacDaniels, Mr. Victor Ries, Dr. Emsweller, Mr. Ernst 
P. Imle, Mr. George Slate, Dr. A. B. Stout, Mrs. Mortimer J. Fox, 
Mrs. Lewis Parsons, Mrs. J. Norman Henry, Mr. Montague Free 
and Dr. J. Horace McFarland. Dr. Emsweller reported on the work 


Orchids shown in a tropical environment, simulating their 
native jungle conditions, at the Oakland Spring Flower Show. 





being done on lilies at the United States government station at 
Beltsville, Md., while Dr. Stout told of his work on the nomencla- 
ture of lilies. It was then decided to hold the annual field day June 
28 in the garden of Mr. G. L. Slate at Geneva, N. Y., where more 
than 100 species and varieties are being grown. 


Combined Exhibitions for Syracuse 


Syracuse, N. Y., is staging a horticultural-floricultural ‘‘blitz’’ 
June 20, 21 and 22 that promises to be one of the nation’s out- 
standing garden events of the year. 

The enterprising, and numerous, Syracuse gardeners have 
rounded up the 38th annual exhibition of the American Peony 
Society, the 9th annual convention of the Men’s Garden Clubs of 
America and the 32nd annual exhibition of the Syracuse Rose 
Society and rolled them into three great days of shows, speakers 
and tours. 

Speaking before a dinner meeting of 100 committee chairmen 
in Syracuse, Harry F. Little, of Camillus, N. Y., past president and 
director of the American Peony Society, promised that the Syracuse 
show would rival the great 1940 show in Rochester, Minn., and 
would excel that show in the number of new species hybrids to 
be shown. 

Many of the nation’s big commercial peony growers already have 
agreed to show and other outstanding exhibitors will include Pro- 
fessor Saunders, of Clinton, N. Y., Mr. Blacklock of Illinois and 
Dr. White of Washington, D. C. One of the features will be a huge 
educational display of single blooms of hundreds of named varie- 
ties, to be staged by Mr. Little. 

Eugene Boerner, of Jackson & Perkins, Newark, N. Y., an- 
nounced at the dinner that his firm will put in a rose garden and 
will display the new rose varieties while Thomas Hall, president of 
Syracuse Rose Society reported that several New York state rose 
societies have indicated they will augment the Syracuse society's 
annual show. 
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This simple device spreads dry The light wheelbarrow can 
fertilizer mixed with water be bought or easily made from 
over carefully measured areas readily procured materials. 
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A canvas fube spreads water A long pipe welded to a hose 
over large areas to soak into connection provides effortless 


walering to rear border plants 
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Snap hose connections save 
time and effort while “Y" 


branches multiply hose facilities. 








An electric extension fitted 
with bug-killing wire permits 
garden work after dark. 











The Syracuse Garden Center Association, comprising 21 garden 
clubs of Central New York, also will stage a general flower show 
while the individual garden clubs will arrange exhibits. The Men’s 
Garden Club of Syracuse will exhibit a scale model of the club's 
Burlingham Memorial Garden project. 

Exhibitions and other activities will be staged in New York 
State’s new $500,000 horticultural building on the New York 
State Fair Grounds. The Men’s Garden Clubs of America conven- 
tion sessions will be held at Onondaga hotel in downtown Syracuse. 

The General Committee is headed by Harry F. Little, American 
Peony Society; Associated Garden Clubs, Professor N. A. Rotunno; 
Syracuse Rose Society, Ed. L. Bisbee; and the Men’s Garden Club, 
Louis E. Tarr. 


Forest Fires Encourage Bark Beetles 


The recent forest fires in eleven eastern states have enlarged the 
area in which coniferous trees are threatened with serious injury by 
bark beetles. These are the insect enemies of evergreen trees which 
already have shown their ability to breed by the millions in trees 
felled or weakened by the New England hurricane of 1938. Accord- 
ing to Dr. E. P. Felt, the possible area of infestation extends to 
trees as far away from burned over areas as 80 to 100 miles. 

Suggested control measures are the cutting down and immediate 
utilization of all dead or weakened trees-in which the pests may 
propagate. A suggestion made by Mr. William Tomlinson is to 
refrain from replanting devastated areas until serious infestations 
have spent themselves for want of host plants. Also, a close watch 
should be kept on all coniferous trees near the burned areas. Those 
which become infested should be cut down and removed as soon 
as their plight is noticed. 


Lily Show of the Garden Club of Virginia 


The fifth annual Lily Show of the Garden Club of Virginia will 
be held in Seacobeck Hall, Mary Washington College, Fredericks- 
burg, Va., June 12 and 13. The proceeds will be devoted to British 
war relief. 

Among the features will be exhibits showing the forms and 
character of the different lily bulbs, as well as a display of lily seed- 
lings. Examples of diseased bulbs contrasted with healthy ones will 
be of special interest. There will be exhibits from many sections 
of the country as well as other flowers and arrangements. For 
information regarding the show write to Mrs. Joseph G. Walker, 
Woodberry Forest, Va. 











Coming Rose Festival in New York State 


The dates of the rose festival at Newark, N. Y., are June 15 to 
July 7. During this period millions of roses will be in bloom in 
the show gardens and fields in the vicinity of Newark and visitors 
are expected from all parts of the country. New and interesting 
varieties will be shown and the entire city will participate in special 
events connected with the festival. 





Pennsylvania Host of Rock Garden Society 


The annual meeting of the American Rock Garden Society will 
be held at Pocono Manor Inn, Pocono Manor, Pa., on the evening 
of May 27. It will be preceded by a reception and dinner at 7 p.m. 
The following day the members will visit the extensive rock garden 
of Mr. and Mrs. Richard C. Harlow, at La Anna, Pa. All those 
planning to attend are asked to notify the secretary, Mrs. Dorothy 
E. Hansell, 1270 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y., as soon as 
possible. 





Coming Garden Visitations in St. Louis 


It is announced that several more gardens will be opened to the 
public by the Garden Club of St. Louis for the benefit of the 
Missouri Botanical Garden on May 24 and 25. The hours are from 
10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. The gardens which will be open at that 
time are those of Mr. Frank Hammar, Mr. and Mrs. William O. 
Schock, Mr. and Mrs. Hayward Niedringhaus, Mr. and Mrs. Orion 
J. Willis, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph L. Werner, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
C. Hiemenz, Mr. and Mrs. I. A. Stevens and Mr. and Mrs. O. K. 
Bovard. 
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Handsome Summer Flowers From 


Bulbs To Be Planted Now 


HEN gardeners talk about growing 

flowers from bulbs, they all too 

often think of the Fall-planted sorts 
and forget the many which may be planted in 
the Spring to flower that same year. These 
Spring-planted Summer-flowering bulbs are 
many in variety and color and flowers may be 
had over a long season by a judicious selec- 
tion of kinds and planting dates. 

Many of the lesser known species are of 
easy, if not simple, culture and they are so 
beautiful that one wonders why they are not 
seen in every garden. Most of the bulbs in 
this class must be taken up in the Fall and 
stored indoors for the Winter but this slight 
trouble is small payment for a Summer of 
pleasure. 

Among these comparatively little-known 
bulbs, Acidanthera bicolor stands out as an 
example of neglected beauty. Perhaps, the 
name has something to do with this, because 
such a name is not calculated to inspire 
visions of beauty unless one is familiar with 
the species. It is a native of Abyssinia and is 
very easy to grow. The bulbs which are 
rather small should be planted in the garden 
in late May or early June when the weather 
has become warm. They should be planted 
about three inches deep, their growth resem- 
bling that of the well-known gladiolus but 
on a much smaller scale. The dainty, fragrant 
flowers, appearing in clusters on 18-inch 
stems, are creamy white with brownish pur- 
ple blotches near the center and their shape 
reminds one of the orchid. Acidanthera bulbs 
planted in the Spring bloom in mid-Summer 
and when Fall comes there is a fine crop of 
bulbs waiting to be dug and saved for the 
following year. 

Many people have grown amaryllis bulbs 
indoors during the Winter months but how 
many realize that two beautiful members of 


that same family may be had to provide 
Summer bloom in the garden. The hardy 
amaryllis, Lycoris squamigera, begins its 
season in the Spring with a growth of strong, 
healthy foliage which disappears during 
July. The flower spike appears in August 
and upon reaching a height of two to three 
feet it is crowned with a cluster of pinkish 
lilac flowers. Each stem has six to twelve 
of these large lily-like flowers. The bulbs 
should be planted about four inches deep and 
left in the ground over Winter. 

The Jacobean lily is the other member of 
the amaryllis family for Summer bloom. 
This bulb is not hardy over Winter but 
when planted in the garden in May it blooms 
in a remarkably short time. The blossoms 
bear little resemblance to the conventional 
amaryllis, the petals being narrower with dis- 
tinct spacings between them. They look very 
much like large orchids and their color is a 
rich deep velvety crimson. 

How many have thought of trying a group 
of the Summer hyacinths in the perennial 
border or in front of a shrub planting? It is 
true that their three- or four-foot spikes of 
loosely arranged white bells bear little resem- 
blance to the well-known Spring hyacinth 
but they provide a cool accent of white in the 
Summer color scheme. The wide glossy foli- 
age gives interest to the planting both before 
and after flowering. The bulbs may be 
planted in May and they are not at all par- 
ticular as to soil, provided that it is reason- 
ably good and not too wet. Many gardeners 
find them hardy and leave them in the ground 
over Winter. 

If one has a warm sunny spot in the gar- 
den where the soil is well drained a planting 
of tigridias or Mexican shell-flowers will give 
a riot of color over a long period. While the 
individual flowers do not last very long, they 





Acidanthera bicolor is seldom seen in gardens but is not difficult to grow. 
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The new montbretia, Queen Alexandra. 


open in succession and so prolong the bloom- 
ing season. The blooms of tigridias have 
many brilliant shades of orange, yellow, cop- 
per and scarlet, while their curiously spotted 
centers also earn for them the name of tiger 
flower. Although they enjoy warm weather, 
they must be kept well watered during their 
growing season. 

At the other end of the scale is the shady 
garden where foliage plants grow but blos- 
soms are shy and difficult to procure. Here 
the tuberous-rooted begonia comes into its 
own. These lovely plants with their beauti- 
ful foliage and wide variety of colors and 
types of flowers are deserving of greater 
recognition. They are too tender to risk in 
cold ground. So, the wise gardener starts 
them in pots or boxes indoors during March 
or April and sets them into the garden when 
all danger of frost has passed. This means the 
latter part of May around Boston. These 
begonias flower from mid-Summer until cut 
down by the first frosts of Autumn when the 
bulbs should be dug and stored in a cool 
cellar to be used again the next year. The 
blooms are large and showy. Both single and 
double types are available and with plain or 
frilled petals. The colors range from white 
through pink to yellow, orange and red. 

The name daffodil usually brings to one’s 
mind a picture of the beautiful yellow and 
white flowers of early Spring but there is an- 
other, the Peruvian ‘‘daffodil’’ or ismene, that 
glorifies Summer gardens. This plant is not 
really a daffodil and bears little resemblance 
to the narcissus but it is worthy of a place 
among the perennials or shrubs. The fragrant 
flowers are like white lilies and have a touch 
of yellow in their centers, They are carried in 
clusters on top of strong stems 18 inches 
high. The bulbs may be planted in May or 
June and usually flower in about six weeks. 

The glossy amaryllis-like foliage of the 
Peruvian daffodil is clean and strong and 
should be allowed to die down before the 
bulbs are dug in the Fall. The bulbs multiply 
rapidly and are easily carried through the 
Winter in the average cellar. 

No gardener with any regard for fragrance 
in the garden should be without a few clumps 
of tuberoses. These tall spikes of pure white 
flowers are noted for their delightful fra- 
grance. A few plants will scent a whole gar- 
den. Tuberoses cannot be classed as quick- 








growing bulbs but with a little attention they 
will bloom very well. They prefer a warm 
soil and should not be planted out-of-doors 
until the cold weather has passed. The bulbs 
may be started indoors any time during 
March or April and the plants set out early 
in June. These plants should bloom in Au- 
gust. Setting bulbs directly into the ground 
in late May or June will provide for blos- 
soms in September. Before planting tuberose 
bulbs the old roots and all side shoots should 
be removed. It is well to procure new bulbs 
every Spring, as the percentage of bloom 
from held-over bulbs is usually small. 

I have heard many people complain that 
the gladiolus group contains so many huge 
specimens that are not adapted for use in 
flower arrangements. The little montbretias 
with their dainty star-shaped bells on wiry 
18-inch stems make ideal substitutes. They 
are rather slow growing but they will pro- 
vide some useful late-Summer bloom. For 


those who wish earlier flowers the bulbs may 
be started in the house and transplanted later. 
In sheltered spots montbretias will prove 
hardy, if given some protection during the 
Winter. The colors in this family run from 
yellow through various shades of orange and 
scarlet to crimson. Many named varieties may 
be had by those who wish to carry out a 
particular color scheme. 

Another Summer-flowering bulb which 
has been neglected in recent years is the Mexi- 
can star, Milla biflora. A native of Mexico, it 
carries clusters of waxy white, starry flowers 
on stems 12 or 15 inches high. The flowers 
are fragrant and are splendid for cutting. 
They begin to bloom in July and continue 
for some time, a fact which makes them espe- 
cially valuable for rock gardens. 

Another little bulb which helps to brighten 
the rock garden in the Summer months is the 
fairy lily. It comes in both pink and white 
and provides an abundance of blossoms from 


day to day. The flowers last only about a day 
but they follow each other in quick succes- 
sion. Fairy lilies make a good showing in 
pots or tubs where the bulbs are usually 
planted rather close to each other and left 
undisturbed from year to year. Any planted 
in the garden must be taken in when cold 
weather arrives and stored until the next 
Spring. 

Do not forget that the yellow calla may 
be grown in the garden during the Summer 
months. Its bright yellow flowers and strik- 
ing silver-spotted foliage make a cheery note 
in mid-Summer. Callas should have a fairly 
rich soil and plenty of moisture during the 
growing season. The bulbs may be potted 
early and set into the garden in late May or 
they may be planted directly into the garden 
when the weather has become warm. 


—vJames Shiels. 
East Milton, Mass. 








Can You Identify the Viclets From Their Leaves? 





(One-half natural size) 
1. Downy Yellow Violet, Viola pubescens 9. Primrose-leaved Violet, Viola primulifolia 
2. Creamy Violet, Viola striata 10. Lance-leaved Violet, Viola lanceolata 
3. Canada Violet, Viola canadensis 11. Palmate Violet, Viola palmata 
4. Dog Violet, Viola conspersa 12. Bird-foot Violet, Viola pedata 
5. Long-spurred Violet, Viola rostrata 13. Meadow Blue Violet, Viola sororia 
6. Round-leaved or Early Yellow Violet, Viola rotundifolia 14. Marsh Blue Violet, Viola cucullata 
7. Sweet White Violet, Viola pallens 15. Common Blue Violet, Viola papilionacea 
8. White Violet, Viola blanda 16. Early Blue Violet, Viola fimbriatula 


Drawings by Miss Louise Mansfield, in collaboration with Miss Hester M. Rusk, Instructor, Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 


Courtesy of School Nature League, Iné. 
TYPICAL LEAVES OF SOME COMMON AND EASILY RECOGNIZED VIOLETS 
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WAS very much interested to note that the 

state of Maryland has recently paid 
$6,150 for the possession of the historic 
white oak tree growing at Wye Mills, Talbot 
County, Md. This tree, it is said, was already 
thriving when the area was still a part of 
the Province of Pennsylvania and William 
Penn still a colonist in the New World. To 
me, it is very encouraging to find a tree so 
appreciated, for it shows that civic authori- 
ties are now becoming aware of the value of 
trees in our complex civilization and I hope 
that this trend will continue. 





T IS often surprising to find what people 
—and plants —can do, if a concerted 
effort is made. A friend of mine asked me 
recently how high a dahlia will grow. I told 
him I had never given it a thought but that 
seven or eight feet is probably the limit. 
However, he set me thinking and some time 
later I began to delve a little into this subject 
and found that they will grow much taller 
than I had ever dreamed. So far, it appears 
that Professor Harry N. Glick of Amherst, 
Mass., holds the record with a dahlia which 
grew to a height of 18 feet and nine inches. 
Perhaps, he used psychology on it, but more 
likely plenty of manure. 





UR red-berried American holly, Ilex 
opaca, is familiar to all. It is to be 
hoped that experimentation will give a de- 
pendably hardy strain that will encourage its 
more general use from Boston northward. 
Being dicecious, that is bearing staminate and 
pistillate flowers on different plants, it is 
important to get berry-bearing trees and still 
better to plant them in groups with one sta- 
minate or male plant to three or four of those 
which bear the berries. 
This is also true of the mountain holly, 
I. montana, a deciduous shrub or slender tree 
to 30 or more feet, native from New York 
to South Carolina and west to Alabama. The 
brilliant red or orange-red fruit is notably 
showy. 





T IS surprising how the war in Europe is 
affecting our lives. I have recently learned 
that the owners of oboes, clarinets, bassoons 
and other such instruments are now becom- 
ing worried, because of the shortage of reeds. 
As I understand it, these are made from the 
giant reed, Arundo donax, a native of the 
Old World which is sometimes planted for 
bold effects. Now the supply has been cut off 
and I understand inquiries are being made 
for sources of these reeds in this country. 
Fortunately, it has been planted in some sec- 
tions in the South and has even escaped from 
cultivation in some localities. Report has it, 
however, that a few reeds for wind instru- 
ments are now being made from synthetic 
plastics. 
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T APPEARS that English grown bulbs 
are to be available to some extent in this 
country the coming season. At least, growers 
are taking orders for bulbs and seem well 
convinced that they can fill these orders. 

Last Fall, if I am not mistaken, some gar- 
den makers who have been accustomed to 
buying bulbs in rather large quantities for 
garden planting, placed no orders saying that 
the money usually reserved for this purpose 
had been given for British war relief. 

It seems to me that when American gar- 
den makers obtain bulbs or any other prod- 
ucts from British sources they are doing just 
as much to help the British cause as by mak- 
ing outright donations. Perhaps this is a side 
of the matter that might be given some 
attention. 





OME of the old ideas about pruning gar- 
den plants, particularly Spring-flowering 
shrubs, die hard. Year after year, horticultural 
publicists repeat the sound, simple advice that 
such plants need little pruning except for the 
purpose of keeping them youthful and within 
the bounds of allotted space. This limiting in 
size, we are told, is best accomplished by the 
natural process of removing perhaps one- 
third of the oldest stems at ground level just 
after the flowers fade. 





Theirs seems to be a voice crying in the 
wilderness — a wilderness populated with 
vigorous individuals given over to the mis- 
guided practice of shingling the tops of shrubs 
into geometric shapes to the destruction of 
natural habit, the inhibition of pleasant 
flowering and a regrettable perpetuation of 
poor gardening. 

Of course, when it comes to such trained 
plants as those in hedges, active pruning enters 
the picture. Here again, however, consider- 
able rethinking seems to be in order. Too 
many hedges are bare at their bottoms because 
they are not sloped inward towards their tops. 
The light is thus shut off from the lower 
branches, forcing all the growth to develop 
higher up. Too many hedges are hurried up 
to desirable heights too quickly to allow for 
the development of broad, eyeproof bases. 
Too many hedges have the earth hilled up to 
their lower stems, thus having their economy 
as growing plants upset. Too much hedge 
pruning is of the fussy, snippy sort. 

Most evergreen and many deciduous hedges 
would appear better and grow better if pruned 
but once a year, and that pruning could best 
be just before the growth starts in Spring. As 
with all pruning, hedge treatment should be 
bold, sure and in keeping with the growth 
habits of the plants involved. 


Topiary work like hedge trimming 
is best done early in the Spring. 





GROW DECORATIVE GLADIOLI FOR CUTTING — 


Small-flowered gladiolus varieties are becoming 
increasingly popular — Good kinds to choose 


OR four years the New England Gladio- 
Fi Society has published a list of small- 

flowered varieties in its April Supple- 
ment. Interest has spread and at least 15 com- 
mercial growers list some of these small deco- 
ratives, which are especially suitable for home 
use. Several enthusiastic amateurs have writ- 
ten me for the 20 to 25 which I believe to 
be among the best; they are looking for 
varieties which can be grown to beat other 
varieties of similar colors classified as small 
decoratives. Certainly the best on the exhibi- 
tion table of this type will be the best any- 
where. My choice is personal, of course, but 
is based upon a detailed study of more than 
125 of these varieties checked for size, color, 
charm and adaptability. The ones listed are 
usually classified as growing with florets 
under three inches in diameter; some 200 
others between three and four inches have not 
been considered. A few recent introductions 
have been offered at one dollar each or less. 
With the exceptions of Little Warrior and 
Lucille, these should be available for between 
$1.25 and $2.50 per 25 f.0.b. from several 
growers. 

White 

SUB DEB (Evans 39) a new white which 
has won wide favor and many mid-western 
blue ribbons. 

Cream 

LUCILE (Brown) has beautifully shaped 
florets and a clean red blotch. 

FLUFFY RUFFLES (Brown) a fascinating 
laciniated one. 

Yellow 

LITTLE TOOTS (Brown) is an attractive 
pale green yellow with slightly laciniated 
petals. 

SONGSTER (Brown) is medium in tone, 
really small, has pleasing ruffles. 

AMY BELLE (Spencer) This is an old one 
which should soon be available again; its 
many recent blue ribbons restored it to 
favor with the men; the ladies love it, and 
always have; it is small, winged, deep 


BLOOD ORANGE (Brown) me- 
dium orange with a red feather. 


BRIGHT BEAUTY (Brown) deep 
orange with a yellow throat. 


MAIZIE (Brown) buff orange with 
a yellow throat; this is very good. 


OLIVE MARIE BROWN (Phelps) 
This is one of the best (same 
style as Orange Butterfly); hard 
to beat; attractive. 


Light Salmon 


MINNETONKA (Brown) It opens 
six to eight florets like Orange 
Butterfly which most people 
grow. It has winged florets. A 
reddish peppering shows upon a 
yellow throat; general effect close 
to buff. Most people like it well. 


Scarlet 
WILL SCARLETT (Brown) can 
be grown over-size. You cannot 
miss seeing this one from any 
point in your garden. 


Pink 


MILDRED PELTMAN (Brown) 
has two and one-half inch florets, 
medium clean pink with two 
cream-white bottom petals. For 
ten years it has been winning. 


Red 


OSAGE (Brown) clean, handsome, light red, 
almost scarlet; single dark red line in throat 
on bottom petals. 


Rose Red 
REDMOND (Brown) beautiful clear color; 
yellow medial line on bottom two petals. 


Lavender 
QUEEN OF BREMEN (Zimmer) Most 
commercial growers list it; almost always 
wins in this color group. 















Small- flowered 
gladioli used fine new varieties to meet the grow- 


_in a corsage. 


ZAMPA (Brown) Beautiful sheen on 
clean scarlet, very bright, certainly 
lively; a fine white edge around 
outside of every petal is dis- 
tinctive. Slight ruffle on the 
florets. This is a gem. 


There are many more 
small varieties, but these 
were chosen because 
they have been blue- 
ribbon winners for 
their size and colors, 
competing against 
other varieties in the 
same classification. 
The collection of 
Kunderd small kinds 
is seldom shown in 
the East; the Unwin 
small hybrids will 
offer strong competi- 
tion when the stock 
imported several years 
ago has been increased still 
further. Probably that most 
attractive small-flowered 
smoky colored seedling was sadly 
overlooked last year at Boston. 
Hybridizers are developing some 


ing interest in the little ones. 
—James H. Odell. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Another List of Varieties 


T A recent gladiolus conference in De- 

troit, Mich., the following gladioli were 

listed by Professor Chester F. Kuhn as among 
the best of the newer varieties: 


Wenonah Flora Farmer Peggy Lou 
Reflection June Bride Algonquin 
Madrid Sir Galahad Greta Garbo 
Greenlight Margaret Beaton 


Small-flowered types appeal to the flower 
arranger. These diminutive gladiolus varieties 
have great charm—many of them curled 





yellow. 

MORSUN (Brown) is a pure yellow of 
deep tone with a reddish brown throat 
blotch; opens five well-shaped florets. 


Buff 


OCHRE (Brown) is really a buff open- 
ing six to seven florets; the red lines on 
an orange-yellow throat are not un- 
attractive. 

CHARLOTTE HELEN BLAIR 
(Clark) Slightly over three inches but 
if not to be shown as a small one it 
should be in your collection. In quan- 
tity this pastel buff pink is most at- 
tractive for arrangements. It makes a 
fine tall straight spike. 


Orange 
BETTY BROWN EYES (Briggs) is 


a yellow orange with deep brown 
feather; it is impertinent. 
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OH THERE YOU ARE, GYPSY-OH LOOK MR. BUSH -~ 
ISN'T MY LITTLE GYPSY CUTE! SHE STARTED 
AT ONE END OF THE GREENHOUSE AND 
WALKED ON THOSE FLATS ALL THE WAY 


To THIS END/ 
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or fluted and the colors either brilliant or 
delicate, at choice. Kinds approved by 
Professor Kuhn include these: 


Jonquil Lilac Favorite 
Tiffany Orange Butterfly 
Golden Amber Orange Delight 
Ella May Kewpie 
Lucile Apache 

The Variety Illustrated 


HE picture at the top of this column 
shows one of the many ways in which 
small-flowered gladioli may be used. The 
variety is Angelica, which was originated 
in Minnesota and has been widely praised 





A 


/ throughout the mid-West as one of the 


most beautiful small-flowered varieties 
available, although it sometimes grows 
slightly more than three inches across. 
It has been used effectively for corsages. 
bridal bouquets and table arrangements. 
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Lodgepole and Limber Pines 


EAR EDITOR—Just in case an expert 

has not commented on a question you 

raised in the April 15 issue, I should like to 

assure you that there is not much resemblance 

between lodgepole pine, Pinus contorta lati- 

folia, and the tree which is classified as limber 
pine, P. flexilis, hereabouts. 

The lodgepole has a distinctly yellowish 
cast and it is perhaps for that reason that 
nurseries do not handle it here. The limber 
pine seems to be our native substitute for a 
white pine and has a bluish cast. I do not 
know of any nurseries here that have it, either, 
and I do not understand why. Collected speci- 
mens of both are in our yard and they promise 
to be very pleasant trees. In shape, branching 
and length of needles there is a certain resem- 
blance in our young eight-footers, but the 
color contrast is almost violent. 

Lodgepoles are not appreciated by casual 
observers in the mountains because they grow 
so thickly that they do not retain any low 
branches. I do not know how well they would 
like strong Winter sun, so I screen mine with 
laths. 

The natives in the mountains near here 
commonly call limber pines, pinyon pines, 
because of the nut-like seeds. As a matter of 
fact, there is not even a slight resemblance, but 
there is no use arguing about it. A mountain 
sawmill has a big sign about 40 miles from 
here on which it offers pinyon pine lumber 
as one of its products, yet the mill must be 
80 miles from the nearest pinyons and it is a 
rare pinyon that would be big enough and 
straight enough to produce a railroad tie. 

One of our most interesting pines is the 
foxtail, or bristle-cone, P. aristata. The less 
soil and the more cold wind, the more they 
like it. 

—John S. Barrows. 
Englewood, Colo. 


Nail Kegs to Protect Roses 


EAR EDITOR—I was very much in- 
terested in ‘“‘A Way to Protect Roses’’ 
by Harriet Pulver in the February 1 issue of 
Horticulture but think we have a still better 
way. A few years ago a nephew conceived the 
idea of using nail kegs to protect his roses and 
keep the garden looking neat. Nail kegs can 
be obtained from hardware merchants for 
five cents each. 

For three Winters I have used the same 
plan. To prepare a bush the branches are 
drawn together and fastened with discarded 
telephone or electric wires which are soft, 
covered, strong and need but a twist to 
fasten securely. Telephone wire is best for 
large plants while electric wire can often be 
unwound for small plants. Both can be used 
year after year. 

I do not prune my roses in the Fall unless 
‘oo much extends above the kegs. Having 
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tied a bush carefully, a keg with both ends 
knocked out is slipped over it and pressed 
down firmly. Before the ground freezes dirt is 
sifted in to fill the kegs at least half full. In 
early Spring the kegs are lifted off and the 
dirt left to be removed as the season becomes 
advanced. 

When the dirt is leveled off the pruning is 
done. If stored away carefully the kegs should 
last for years. Their cost is exceedingly low 
and their preparation takes but a few mo- 
ments. One has merely to knock out the bot- 
tom and clinch protruding nails. 


—NMarion P. Thomas. 
Utica, N. Y. 


Poison Ivy Treatment Suggested 


EAR EDITOR—The season for this 
pest is coming again, bringing with it 
plenty of itches and scratches. My own expe- 
rience has showed me that perfect relief is to 
be had in boiling water. At the first itch, 
which is usually on the wrists, immerse every 
affected part in hot water, adding more and 
hotter water as comfort dictates. When the 
absolute limit of endurance is reached leave 
the wrists in for a few minutes and all the 
itch will depart. Other treatments may be 
required—one, three or even twelve. What 
does it matter? The intervening time is spent 
in comfort and makes one feel that an attack 
is a matter of very minor importance. I rec- 
emmend this especially to Henry E. Downer 
of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (Horticulture for 
March 1) who has had some uncomfortable 
times. 


—W. E. Saunders. 
London, Ont., Canada. 





























Troublesome Words 


ERY authority agrees that saxi- | 

fraga should be pronounced sacks- | 
iff-ra-ga. The’only dissenting voices are 
those of most gardeners, who insist 
upon pronouncing it sacks-i-fra-ja. 
The unanimity of the authorities is so 
complete, however, that the gardeners 
have no linguistic leg on which to stand. 
The saxifrage family is a very large one 
—about 80 genera and 1000 species. 
Rock gardeners like saxifrage plants, | 
inasmuch as they bloom early and in | 
many instances make a conspicuous dis- 
play. There are alpine species which can 
be planted in the clefts of rocks and 
others, like S. sarmentosa, commonly 
known as the “strawberry geranium”’ 
or “‘mother of thousands,”’ which sends 
out long strawberry-like runners and is 
useful as a hanging plant in the house. 
The common name of “‘rockfoil’’ is 
sometimes applied to the saxifrages. 
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Getting Rid of Tent Caterpillars 


OR a long time the removal of 

tent caterpillar nests was some- 
thing of a problem as they are so 
nearly fireproof the heat required to 
destroy them was usually injurious 
to the tree, but I have found a 
method which, to me, is very satis- 
factory and efficient. The device 
illustrated is mounted on a pole and 
when pushed into the center of the 
nest and twisted in one direction 
only, gathers the nest and practically 
every caterpillar, into a good tight 
ball. 

This can then be removed from 
the pole with a sharp stick or piece of 
heavy wire and dropped into a pail 
of water with an inch of oil floating 
on top. Personally, I am so disgusted 
with the things that I often rest the 
pole on a flat rock and pound the 
mass with a club until nothing re- 
mains but a mass of jelly. The time 
to gather the nests is just before dark 
or on a rainy day, as practically 
every caterpillar is then in the nest 
and not wandering up and down 
the branches. 

The device which I have men- 
tioned and which is shown here is made 
by using an eight-inch strip of heavy tin 
an inch and one-quarter wide, cutting it 
as indicated and attaching it by wire to a 
light pole. 














—A,. J. Moore. 
Andover Mass. y 


Dislikes Recommendations 


EAR EDITOR—In Horticulture for 

April 15 Mr. George B. Spencer tells 
of his practice of cutting off some peony 
stems when a foot high, and of cutting all 
stems back to three leaves after blooming, 
all this in order to obtain better blooms. 
Personally, I should be inclined to believe 
that any blooms so secured were in spite of 
and not because of such treatment. Disbud- 
ding is important, and harmless to future life 
of the peony; cutting off leaves robs the 
plant of a very definite part of its growth 
mechanism. 

If a plant is healthy, removing all buds 
when still small from some stems, and leav- 
ing only the center buds on a few, should 
be much safer than cutting off whole stems, 
and yield blooms just about as good as can 
be obtained, with no danger of permanent 
damage to the plant. Any repeated and con- 
siderable removal of foliage is bound to do 
harm over a term of years, and certainly is 
not what nature intended. 


—Edward Auten, Jr. 


Princeville, Ill. 





THE 1941 VEGETABLE GARDEN — 


AVE you ever eaten asparagus that 
H was growing 20 minutes before you 
ate it? If you haven't, you don’t 
know how good asparagus can really be. Can 
you imagine anything better to eat than a 
luscious, red-ripe tomato just picked off the 
vine or some tender beets swimming in butter 
that had been growing less than a half hour 
before? If you need scientific backing for 
serving and eating vegetables, just look over 
one of the tables on the vitamin and mineral 
content of foods in any current magazine. 
There is no more satisfying thrill than 
growing your own. If you have the room and 
like to garden, you should grow some vege- 
tables and I shall try to help you. Here are 
my suggestions: 






An expert’s suggestions about methods which 
will give good crops over a long season 


First—Do not try to grow too much the 
first year. Get your experience without too 
much work. There is nothing any more dis- 
couraging than to see a long job of thinning, 
weeding and cultivating ahead—work that 
will take all your spare time and with which 
you can never quite catch up. When setting 
plants and sowing seeds in the Spring, the 
average gardener is likely to be over-ambi- 
tious. It is easy and fun. But when the weeds 
come, he waits so long before getting into 
action that the job seems almost hopeless. 
Therefore, I suggest you curb your ambitions 
and start your vegetable garden in a small way. 

Second—No matter how small the garden 
is going to be, do not plant all of it at one 
time. Plant short rows of the various vege- 





Eight Popular 








Seed, black. 








(1) Bountiful—Plants, large, erect and prolific. Pods, flat, light green, slightly curved, 
brittle, stringless, slightly fibrous. Edible until fully grown. Seed, yellow-straw color. 


(2) Stringless Valentine—Improved form of Black Valentine. Pods, oval, dark green, 
nearly straight. Plants, large, erect, prolific. Seed, black. 


(3) Stringless Green Pod—Plants, erect, vigorous, mature with considerable uni- 
formity. Pods, dark green, round, straight, smooth. Flesh, brittle, stringless and with- 
out fiber or parchment. Seed, yellowish brown. 


(4) Sure Crop Wax—Plants, large, vigorous, spreading, productive over a long 
period. Pods, dull yellow, flat but fleshy, brittle, stringless and with very little fiber. 


(5) Pencil Pod Wax—Plants, large and very productive over a long period. Pods, 
curved and fleshy without strings. Flesh, golden yellow and of the highest quality. 
One of the most dependable wax beans. Seed, black. 


(6) Brittle Wax——Plants, large, erect and moderately productive over a long period. 
Pods, slightly curved, brittle, succulent, without strings and fiber or parchment. Seed, 
white with very dark brown to black broken-ring eye marking. 


(7) Tendergreen—Plants, large, erect, compact, producing heavily over a short season. 
Pods, dark green, nearly round, slightly curved, smooth. Flesh, brittle, stringless with- 
out fiber. Seed, brown, blotched with light fawn. 


(8) Kentucky Wonder—Pods, fleshy but not attractive because irregularly curved, 
with constrictions between the seeds. Quality, very high. Productive over a long season. 
Seed, buff-brown, with an indistinct vein pattern of a darker shade. 


Bean Varieties 
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tables and leave some room to make more 
plantings and to set some tomatoes later. This 
spreads out the work as well. 

Third—For a continuous supply of your 
favorite vegetables, plan to make several sow- 
ings. Short rows of bush string beans, carrots 
and beets should be planted once a month 
until August 15. In this way you will have 
fresh, tender vegetables throughout the season 
and your garden will keep producing until 
late Fall. 

Fourth—Provide as good growing condi- 
tions as possible. More fertility is removed 
from the vegetable garden than from any 
other piece of land. Good growth can only be 
expected when there is a sufficient and steady 
supply of plant food and moisture. Slow or 
poor growth greatly reduces the quality and 
yield of vegetables. Be generous with fertili- 
zer and water. 

If no lime or wood ashes have been used 
for several years, spread about four pounds to 
each 100 square feet. Experts agree that both 
a quickly available and a slowly available 
plant food should be used for best results. So 
dig into the soil about four pounds per 100 
square feet of some organic fertilizer such as 
bone meal or dried manure. Thoroughly pul- 
verize the top seven to eight inches of soil. 
Then, just before you are ready to plant your 
seed or set out your plants, spread four 
pounds per 100 square feet of a complete 
commercial fertilizer and rake it in. 

Vegetables are 90 per cent water and sel- 
dom do we have a season that does not have 
at least two severe dry periods. Unless your 
soil is heavy or damp, it is difficult to use too 
much water. But, and this is important, the 
water must be applied regularly and never 
more frequently than twice a week. Remem- 
ber—‘‘Soak, do not merely sprinkle.” 

If you cannot use water on your vegetable 
garden, you can help greatly by applying 
barnyard manure, compost or peat as often as 
possible. If the soil is very dry or has a ten- 
dency to pack down, apply a mulch of hay, 
grass, pine needles or some similar material 
around the larger plants such as cabbages, 
tomatoes and cucumbers. 

Fifth—Select the vegetables that will pro- 
duce the largest amount of edible material 
from the area they occupy. I consider toma- 
toes the most important home garden vege- 
table. Get some good plants and, if possible, 
tie them up to a support of some kind. You 
will notice that a sucker comes out at each 
leaf joint; it is important that some of them 
be removed when they are small to keep the 
plant within bounds. If you have children, be 
sure to grow some of the small-fruited vari- 
eties; you will have trouble getting plants, 
but seed planted now will produce fruit by 
September 10. 

Beans are next in importance. If poles are 
obtainable, by all means plant some pole 
beans. Be sure to use some of the dwarf 
varieties, also. Sow not over five feet for each 
member of the family. 
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Beets and carrots come next on my list. 
Sow two feet of row for each member of the 
family and make plantings of these every 
three or four weeks up to the middle of 
August. If the beets are not planted too 
thickly, the thinning operation can be left 
until the plants are six inches tall, when the 
thinnings may be used for beet greens. 

Lettuce is very difficult to grow in hot 
weather. Try Cos varieties of lettuce after the 
middle of May. Make small plantings every 
week up to the middle of August. Be sure to 
give the plants room; thin out head lettuce 
to 12 inches apart and Cos lettuce to six 
inches, making the rows of both about 12 
inches apart. 

Plant a little Swiss chard—-not over two 
feet of row for each member of the family. 
One planting should last the whole season. 
Pull or cut the leaves when a foot long. My 
family likes it better than New Zealand spin- 
ach. Do not let the leaves grow large; if neces- 
sary give them to the hens or throw them 
away. Do not plant New Zealand spinach 
until after June 1. 

Broccoli and cabbage are easy to grow if 
you keep the green worms off by dusting with 
the new non-poisonous rotenone dust. You 
can easily grow your own plants by sowing 
seed in a foot or two of row and transplanting 
when they get to be five or six inches tall. 

Do not try to grow celery, cauliflower or 
onions—at least the first year. They are 
“‘fussy’’ crops unless you have just the right 
type of soil. Potatoes, corn and squash must 
be omitted from the small garden. 

Sixth—thin before the plants begin to 
crowd. Most of the vegetables that are started 
from seed sown directly in the garden rows 
suffer from too many rather than too few 
plants. Most of us are too generous when we 
plant seed, for we want to be sure there will 
be enough plants. Then, when the seedlings 
come, they crowd so badly that each plant 
becomes spindly. To prevent this, thin early, 
thus giving each plant a chance to grow nor- 
mally. This thinning process may seem like 
a waste, but its importance cannot be over- 
emphasized. Do not try to save the seedlings 
by transplanting them. 

Seventh—Keep the weeds down by fre- 
quent cultivation. Get them when they are 
small and you will spare yourself much hard 


work. —Paul W. Dempsey. 
Waltham (Mass.) Field Station. 





Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Abbott & Cobb. (Frankford, Phila., Pa.) Seeds. 

Aggeler & Musser Seed Co. (Los Angeles, Cal.) Seeds. 

Allen’s Nursery & Seed House. (Geneva, Ohio.) General 
catalogue. 

Alling, CL (West Haven, Conn.) Dahlias. 

Barrett, W. E., Co. (Providence, R. I.) Seeds. 

Bay means Nurseries. (North Abington, Mass.) Nursery 
stock. 

Berkeley Horticultural Nursery. (Berkeley, Cal.) 
Fuchsias. 

Betscher, C. (Dover, Ohio.) Hemerocallis. 

Bolgiano, F. W. & Co. (Washington, D. C.) Seeds. 

Boulevard Nurseries. (Newport, R. I.) Trees and 
shrubs. 

Boyd - ‘appa Co. (McMinnville, Tenn.) Nursery 
stoc 


René Peony Farms. (Faribault, Minn.) Peonies and 

ilacs. 

Buist, Robert, Co. (Philadelphia, Pa.) Seeds. 

Burnett-Seedsmen. (New York, N. Y.) General cata- 
logue. 

ge A Nurseries. (West Newbury, Mass.) Nursery 
stock. 

Cheshire Nursery. (Cheshire, Conn.) Nursery stock. 

Coleman, S. D., Nurseries. (Fort Gaines, Ga.) 
Camellias. 

Dayton’s Dahlia Gardens. (Akron, Ohio.) Dahlias. 

Ferndale Nursery. (Askov, Minn.) Hardy plants. 

Fragaria Nurseries. (Pulaski, N. Y.) Strawberries. 

Fruitland Nurseries. (Augusta, Ga.) Nursery stock. 

Gillett Fern and Flower Farm. (Southwick, Mass.) 
Native plants. 

Gray & Cole. (Ward Hill, Mass.) Hardy plants. 

Harris, Joseph, Co. (Rochester, N. Y.) Seeds. 

Highmead Nursery. (Ipswich, Mass.) General plant 
catalogue. 

Howard, Frank, Inc. (Pittsfield, Mass.) Seeds. 

Iigenfritz, I. E., Sons Co. (Monroe, Mich.) Nursery 
stock. 

Indiana Nut Nursery. (Rockport, Ind.) Nut trees. 

Kemp’s Gardens. (Little Silver, N. J.) Dahlias. 

La Rochette. (San Francisco, Cal.) Fuchsias. 

Leuthardt, H. (Port Chester, N. Y.) Espalier fruit 
trees. 

Lloyd’s Dahlia Gardens. (May’s Landing, N. J.) 
Dahlias and gladioli. 

Paramount Gardens. (Plainfield, N. J.) Hardy plants. 

Perfection Nurseries. (Foley, Ala.) Nursery stock. 

Platt, Frank S., Co. (New Haven, Conn.) Seeds. 

Powell, E. C. (Rockville, Md.) Daffodils. 

Rich, Howard R. (Atlantic, Me.) Tuberous-rooted 


gonias. 

Rickli, C. J. (Montreux, Switzerland.) Cyclamen 
seeds. 

Rockmont Nursery. (Boulder, Colo.) Nursery stock. 

Rose, F. H. (Missoula, Mont.) Native plants. 

Ross Bros. Co. (Worcester, Mass.) Seeds. 

Royal Palm Nurseries. (Oneco, Fla.) Tropical plants. 

Rowntree, Lester, Co. (Carmel, Cal.) California wild 
flower seeds. 

Sagamore Gardens. (Everett, Mass.) Dahlias. 

Shumway, R. H. (Rockford, Ill.) 1941 general cata- 
logue. 

Storrs & Harrison. (Painesville, Ohio.) Nursery stock. 

Sutton’s. (Reading, Eng.) Seeds for summer sowing. 

Towson Nurseries. (Towson, Md.) Nursery stock. 

Wassenberg, C. F. (Van Wert, Ohio.) Hardy plants, 
especially peonies. 

Waterer, H. (Philadelphia, Pa.) General catalogue. 

Wayman, Robert. (Bayside, L. I., N. Y.) Irises and 
peonies. 

Wayside Gardens. (Mentor, Ohio.) Phlox. 

Williams, Isaac Langley. (Exeter, N. H.) Ferns and 
wild flowers. 

Woilcott’s Ltd. (Jackson, Mich.) Nursery stock. 

= H. A. (Des Moines, Iowa.) Hemerocallis and 

stas. 
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WEST NEWBURY 


RHODODENDRONS and MOUNTAIN LAUREL— 


may be planted during May to replace any which have been killed during this 


Rhododendron catawbiense and R. maximum up to five and six feet in height. 
Rhododendrons in named hybrids up to six feet according to variety. 
Kalmia latifolia (Mountain Laurel) in bushy plants from one to four feet. 


Yews have come through the Winter with dark green foliage as usual and we 
still have a good supply of spreading forms—T. cuspidata, T. cuspidata nana 
and T. repandens. Upright forms such as T. hatfieldi and T. capitata. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


Established 1832 
Tel. Newburyport 1950 


MASSACHUSETTS 








ORGANO 


the new packaged 


ORGANIC 
FERTILIZER 


made by 


CONTROLLED 
COMPOSTING 


without destructive 
artificial heat 


Organo supplies chemical plant food elements 
(individual formulz to meet your needs) . Its 
base is a rich soil-building humus. It contains 
life-giving bacteria, and vitalizes your soil 
with hormones, enzymes and vitamins. 
Clean, odorless, easy to handle. Write for 


circulars. 
ORGANO 
617 Concord Ave., Cambridge, Mass. or 
Organo Corporation of Florida, Box 947, 
Orlando, Florida 


“WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME" 











FIRST LINE OF 
DEFENSE 


Wilson's “O.K.” is the safe, sure defense 
against most common insect enemies. Kills 
two ways—by contact and gassing—and is 

, absolutely safe to use on the most delicate 
plants. Widely used and endorsed by exact- 
ing gardeners for 88 years. Spray with 
“O.K.” for sure protection ! 


And remember these other .. . 









PRODUCTS 


Write 
Dept. B-515 
for Literature 
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oe ‘ 
You can grow lovelier 


flowers with VIGOKO 


@ Enjoy the beauty of lovely, 
healthy flowers by feeding with 
Vigoro. Vigoro supplies all 11 
elements plants require from soil. 
It is clean, odorless, sanitary, 
and easy to use. Economical, too! 
Only 4 Ibs. per 100 sq. ft. re- 
quired. 


A PRODUCT OF SWIFT & COMPANY 


IGORO 


THE COMPLETE PLANT FOOD 























@ It’s a simple matter to raise clean, 
healthy party flowers the scientific way. 
Just give your flowers the average care 
and fimely applications of POMO- 
GREEN (with nicotine). It’s the way 
»rofessional growers control and kill all 
hous diseases and pests. 


Complete ALL-IN-ONE protection 
POMO-GKEEN (with nicotine) gives com- 
plete protection against black-spot, mildew, 
aphis and all leaf-eating insects. No other 
preparations, or mixing is necessary...Simply 
spray or dust the plants. 
POMO-GREEN (with 
nicotine) is leaf-green in 
color...is not conspicu- 
ous. Has highest en- 
dorsement of American 
Rose Society. Compiete 
directions on every can. 
ASK YOUR DEALER 
or Send Coupon 


Garden Clubs write for © 
special quantity discountsce 
wiaG@ana On Seeseeeeseee ap Feeceee (Seeeseessesesese . 
NIAGARA SPRAYER& “™ W b 
CHEMICAL CO,, Inc. Dept, PP hd + Abia 
Middleport, N.Y" owe B ff Shipping Charges 
Attached find $ a | —in payment for item 
checked below. > 


Name 


Street at cil 


City and State 


C) 1 th. can of Romer san with Nicotine, with Dust- 
ing Gun $2 ( te Outfit) 


C) 2 tb. can of Pomo-Green with Nicotine 75c 
OC) S tbs. Pomo-Green with Nicotine $3 


() Niagara One Quart Dusting Gun $1.25 
OF Oech 244, alii, Lionel, | 











Important New Gourd Book 


“Gourds of the Southeastern Indians”’ by Frank 
G. Speck. Published by the New England Gourd 
Society, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. Price 
$2.50. 

IS is a preliminary report on the posi- 

tion and importance of the gourd among 

the Indians of the southeastern United States. 

It is a well documented, ethnological discus- 

sion from which gourd enthusiasts may gain 

much material of historical interest about 

their favorite plant. It may revive the debate 

as to whether utensils made of gourds ante- 

dated pottery among the Indians of the 
Southeast. 

To requote a quotation found in the 
author’s concluding remarks: 

The common gourd or bottle gourd (Lagenaria 
vulgaris) was widely cultivated by various Indian 
tribes. It has been reported as a food plant in one 
or two isolated cases, but was commonly used only 
in fashioning water bottles, cups, dippers, rattles 
and other such containers and utensils. For these 
purposes it was cultivated in various forms and 
shapes suited to particular utensils. The agricul- 
tural history of the gourd has received little atten- 
tion, and its distribution in aboriginal America is 
poorly known. . .. Gourds would be an extremely 
useful product to a people without pottery and 
dependent on containers of basketry, bark and 
similar products. The gourd is watertight and 
adaptable to a wide variety of uses. To a semi- 
sedentary hunting group, the gourd would perhaps 
be of greater value than pottery and much less 
troublesome and confining to produce and use. 
Providing that both were available, the gourd 
might well have been adopted in preference to 
pottery. , . 

Of most interest to gardeners will be the 


chapter on the various uses of the gourd 
among the Indians. Not only were gourds 
used as vessels for carrying water, they were 
also used to cool water through their faculty 
for exuding liquid through the porous walls 
in sufficient quantity to keep the hard outer 
rinds in a copious sweat. Gourds were also 
used for water dippers, ladles and spoons, 
the long-necked sort being unusually well 
adapted for such purposes. Other utensils 
such as funnels, strainers, corn meal sifters, 
measures, salt containers, soap dishes, seed 
containers, food bowls and numerous other 
household utensils were adapted from gourds 
of various shapes. The gourd also was 
fashioned into implements of value in the 
chase, such as fish bait holders, canoe bailers, 
life belts and net line floats. Nor is the cur- 
rent use of gourds for bird houses anything 
new. A crude musical instrument, masks, 
rattles and other ceremonial regalia were also 
fashioned from gourds. 

Dr. Speck in the course of his discussion 
traces all of these various uses down to the 
individual Indian tribes which inhabited dif- 
ferent sections of the Southeast. Accompany- 
ing the text are 81 drawings, illustrating the 
ways in which gourds of varying shapes 
were adapted to cultural use. 





“Garden Magic” in a New Book 


“The Complete Book of Garden Magic,”’ by 
Roy E. Biles. Published by J. G. Ferguson, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Price $3.00. 


By his own admission, Roy E. Biles ‘‘has 
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THE GARDENER’S LIBRARY 


made about every mistake that the poorest 
gardener can make or conceive, and therefore 
knows just how it feels.’ Out of the author's 
feeling has grown this book, which is “‘de- 
signed for the strictly amateur gardener, to 
help him avoid common mistakes and to get 
the most from the money and effort expended 
on his or her garden.”’ 

This understanding point of view has led 
to the presentation of much gardening in- 
formation in such a manner as to permit its 
ready assimilation by the amateur. Not the 
least of the factors contributing to the effec- 
tive presentation are the drawings, which pro- 
vide visual summarization to the frankly 
written text. In many ways ‘Garden Magic’”’ 
is reminiscent of numerous British gardening 
books. Like the latter, it looks at gardeners 
as followers of a great body of ancient truths 
rather than breathless waiters for the last 
word in scientific reseach. 


Plants of Northwest Washington 


“The Flora of Whatcom County, State of 
Washington,”” by Dr. W. C. Muenscher. Pub- 
lished by the author, Ithaca, N. Y. Price $1.25. 


Not until they read Dr. W. C. Muenscher’s 
recently published flora will many persons 
realize that Whatcom County, Washington, 
occupies the most northwesterly land in the 
United States. For some 30 years, Dr. 
Muenscher has been studying the 1,042 spe- 
cies and varieties of plants which populate 
an area some 2,300 square miles, partly in 
the low coastal regions of the Puget Sound 
basin and partly in the rugged mountains of 
the Cascade Range. 








The APHIS are Coming! 





There never has been a year without aphis. 
They are the green little insects which 
swarm by the millions and suck the life 
from plants, flowers, shrubs and trees. 
“Black Leaf 40” Kills Aphis, Leaf 
Hoppers, Leaf Miners, Most Thrips, 
Young Sucking Bugs, Mealy Bugs, Lace 
Bugs and Similar Insects. 
Full directions on label and in leaflets 
tell how one ounce makes 6 gallons of 
—- spray for aphis. 
nsist on Original Facto 
Packages for Full pot dhe 4104 


Tobacco By-Products & 

Chemical Corporation 
ated 

Louisville, Kentucky 














(Gekel Gale) See faa s Gael, meek as Con @ en; 
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THIS LILY LEAF TABLE 


in verde wrought iron adds comfort and charm beside 
chairs in garden, on porch, terrace or indoors. Choice 
of flat base or pointed end to be pushed into fromee 
(see inset). Top 11 x 12”. Height 22%”. U -_ 


style). Each $3.75. Pair $7. ‘Express paid in U 
Write for Portfolio of Unique Gifts 


The Josselyns 


BOSTON, MASS. 


174 NEWBURY ST. 











THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
HARDY PINK ASTER 


HARRINGTON’S PINK 


This gpm gee Aster grows 4 feet tall 
and is covered with wn masses of large 
well-formed rose-pink blooms in September. 4 


65c each 
3 for $1.45 Postpaid 12 for $5.50 


For a complete list of other Asters and 
Potted Roses for May Planting write for 
DREER'S 1941 GARDEN Book. 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 
284 Dreer Bidg., Philadelphia 


SLUG SHOT 
KILLS GARDEN 


INSECTS 


DUST YOUR PLANTS 
with This Pioneer SAFE 
Garden Pest Destroyer 

USE SLUG SHOT without fear, on Lig 


5 moa J as ty A ” viseeren 
‘or yea as safe 
ardens ond - 









































ing ‘to directions, is non- 
Poisonous. Dates crops may be 
safely eaten. full d, 
with sifter- “he applying, 
costs only 

dealer—write us for FREE 

“Garden Enemies’’ Chart. 


HAMMOND Paint 


AATHIS ontce 


Write for beautiful tree booklet illustrated in color, 
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Checking the Borer in Irises 


T HAS been said that one cannot kill 
bearded irises. This is because they are so 
tenacious to life, so well provided with fleshy 
underground parts and revive so quickly 
after neglect and abuse. Now, however, these 
irises are up against an enemy that, unless 
stopped, will kill them in short order. This 
enemy is similar to, the same as or first cousin 
to the corn borer and its methods are exactly 
the same. 

If the bearded irises are not blooming, look 
into the matter at once. It may be they are 
planted too deeply, for they are surface feed- 
ers and grow best with an eighth-inch of 
their rhizomes above the surface and the rest 
of the bulbs or toes and their fleshy roots em- 
bedded in the soil. 

If their planting is satisfactory and still 
they do not bloom, look for borers. Their 
work may be recognized by its slimy trail. 
A moth lays an egg on a plant about six 
inches above the rhizome. Soon this egg 
hatches into a small pinkish or white grub 
that at once begins to cut his way inside the 
plant and work down toward the root. Soon 
after he begins to bore the top of the iris 
will fall flat on the ground. The borer has 
then reached the rhizome and is inside it. 

Dig up the bulb, cut into it and the enemy 
will be found. Next examine the bulb and, if 
enough of it is left to clean and there are 
still some roots unwithered under it, dig out 
the injured part, wash it clean with clear 
water and replant in freshly prepared soil. 

At the sides of the bulb may be tiny green 
triangular shoots. These are the beginning of 
the new tops and the plant will come back 
quickly, if it is not too far gone. In this way, 
I have restored to fresh beauty hundreds of 
valuable irises. 

—George B. Spencer. 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


A Non-Fading Blue Petunia 


OST gardeners have surrendered the 
desire for a good blue petunia that 
will not fade, streak or change its color in 
any stage. To be sure, there are varieties that 
will start blooming a good blue but they fade 
badly toward the end, so that in a bed there 
appear to be several shades of blue. 
However, I find the new petunia Glamour 
Girl has overcome these faults and is just the 
flower for a formal garden where color is 
important. This, I believe, has been brought 
about by propagation—cuttings. Although 
this is more work and care than the easy and 
customary way of growing them from seed- 
lings, the extra cost of buying them as pot 
plants is well repaid in the resulting plants. 
Glamour Girl is an upright-growing pe- 
tunia. The flowers are a silvery blue and are 
sweeter scented than the average petunia. 
Last year I cut many of the flowers for table 
bouquets and other purposes. 


—Barbara Sandercock. 
Scranton, Pa. 


I have noticed that land that produces beauti- 
ful flowers and luscious fruits, also produces a 
very excellent, intelligent, and able class of men 
and women. —Aristotle. 
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Ms aken Kalen Talent 
IN FLOWER 
ARRANGING 


YOU’LL BE SURPRISED at the 
new ideas you develop the moment 
you start using DAZEY FLOWER 
HOLDERS. x Exclusive leaf 
shapes, combination types, both 
mesh and needlesharp styles— 
more kinds than you've ever heard 
of! FREE FLOWERCRAFT Book- 
let—ask your dealer or send 3c 
(to cover mailing) to Dazey, 840 
East 31st St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


FLOWER ee 


At You 


eT eees 








DAZEY Sanorecronne, CO., LOS ANGELES *NEW YORK 





























ee 
RARE AND 
TRUE TO NAME 
— BUT YOU MUST ACT QUICKLY! 


This year the unusual, truly distinctive 
Tulips are exceptionally rare. Through 
great diligence, the country’s foremost 
specialists in these finer, true to name 
varieties has made a wide selection 
available to those who act promptly. The 
supply of these hard-to-get tulips is 
strictly limited, and will soon be sold 
out. Tulip fanciers are urged to place 
orders now from the new limited edi- 
tion Nelis Catalog. 

nd — now —for free 
catalog. 


NELIS TULIPS 
TRUE TO NAME & 
See Them in Bloom— \ 
Holland Tulip Festival » 
May 17 thru 24 





NOW FOR LIMITED EDITION Ma: 
NELIS hsb hata ioe. 

















rm AMERICAN NOVELTIES 


Goldsmith Giant Chrysanthemum 


Marigold flowered. Golden Orange 4-5” diame- 


ter grows 3-4’ high. 


: Scarlet Glow dwarf double floweri 
Marigold Bronsy Red'1'4-2" diameter compact 


ushy growth. 


Marigold 227.1454! Orange crested, center 
Petunia 
Petunia 
Petunia 


Phiox Rosy Morn, Rosy Pink with white eye. 


Scabiosa Peace, White color. Very double. 


First Lady, Blush Pink 2%” diameter 
compact grower 12” high. 


Radiance, Rose Oolor brown veined 
yellowish throat. Grows 1-1%’ high. 


Violet Gem, Violet Blue. Flowers very 
compact. 


innia Black Ruby, Velvety Maroon pompon size. 
Pkt. 25c ea., Collection 9 Vars. $2 P. P. 


MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE 


524 Market Street 


Phila., Pa. 





CATALOG FREE 

















The COLDWELL 


BEAR 


$107-59 Delivered 


(Prices slightly higher West of the Mississippt) 


for Economy 


@ The new Coldwell BEAR is not 
only a “bear for work” due to its 
sturdy construction — it’s easy to 
— cuts evenly, rolls neatly 


i Be and flower beds. 21” cut, 
blades, air-cooled s & Stratton 
acres per day 


motor; capacity 2 to 
with only % gallon of fuel per ten 
hours. Low first cost and upkeep 
expense make the Bear the ideal 
Power Mower. Other Power and 
Hand Mowers for every size of lawn. 
Write to Dept. H4 for complete 
information. 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


NEWBURGH, 


NEW YORK 











OUBLY HANDY 


Opening through its own passage- 
way directly into Grand Central 
Terminal, the Hotel Roosevelt of- 
fers you perfect convenience on 


your arrival in New York .. 


. And 


because of its location at the heart 
of Manhattan’s great mid-town sec- 
tion it affords the same kind of con- 
venience for all outside activities 

- Doubly handy and doubly en- 


joyable .. 


. Attractive rooms with 


tub, $4.00 — with tub and shower, 
from $4.50. 


Ro 


HOTEL 
OSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 


MADISON 


AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 


Direct entrance from Grand Central Terminal 





TRAWBERRY beds located in well- 
drained areas and set out with vigorous, 
healthy plants are generally free from serious 
disease troubles, according to Dr. k.. F. Suit, 
plant disease specialist at the state experiment 
station at Geneva, N. Y. 

Roots injured by improper transplanting, 
poor soil conditions, drought, or fertilizers 
are subject to attack by varioussoil organisms 
and may develop root rot. A healthy root 
system is the best insurance against root rot. 
The site selected for the bed should be well 
drained and free from areas where water is 
likely to stand. The plants should be set out as 
early in the season as possible and should not 























Strawberry planting tools. 


be allowed to dry out before setting. If the 
plants come from a section with an earlier 
season, they should be obtained while dor- 
mant and kept in cold storage at 32 degrees 
Fahrenheit until time to set them out. 

The leaf diseases of strawberries, such as 
leaf spot and leaf scorch, are not important 
unless the planting is to be cropped more than 
a year, especially if healthy plants are used at 
the start. An application of bordeaux mixture 
3-3-100 as soon as the plants start growth in 
the Spring with a second application two 
weeks later will hold these diseases in check. 

The red stele disease of strawberries, which 
is quite similar to root rot, has been found in 
a few restricted areas. It is generally associated 
with poorly drained soils, and if the grower is 
careful in the selection of his planting site and 





ge LANDSCAPE CURBING 
2: A Rust Resisting Alloy Steel 
tot, Metal Edging Strip For The 
=>" Separation of Lawn From 
Road, Walk or Garden 
WRITE FOR FOLDER K 
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Atanne FAIRFIELD. Conn, 





Strawberries in the Home Garden 








starts with healthy plants he is not likely to 
have trouble with red stele. 

Four-year tests of new strawberry varieties 
in Connecticut indicate that New Jersey's 
Pathfinder makes a good showing. It has 
large, attractive fruit, yields as well as Howard 
Premier, and is resistant to red stele. In Con- 
necticut it is recommended as a local market 
berry but not for more distant carriage. 
Dresden is a good yielder and deserves careful 
testing. 

Shelton, a hybrid developed at the Con- 
necticut experiment station, is recommended 
for quality and because it retains its shape and 
color long after other berries deteriorate. 
Hebron, another station introduction, comes 
a week after the standard Howard Premier. 

Northstar and Fairfax, as well as Chesa- 
peake and Pathfinder, are recommended for 
home gardens but the first two have not been 
found so productive in Connecticut as in 
their native states. 

Strawberries are capricious and kinds which 
thrive well in one location may prove failures 
in others. It is always well to test new vari- 
eties in a small way and to make inquiries 
among local growers about the older kinds 
which have been experimented with in the 
neighborhood. 

The plants should be set so that the crowns 
will be even with the surface of the ground 
after the soil has been packed about the roots. 
If the soil is not properly firmed about them, 
air gets to the roots, and they are likely to dry 
out. Besides, plants so treated usually will 











DRICONURE is the ideal plant 
food for your lawn and garden. Nature’s 
own products — cow manure, poultry 
manure and peat moss — all carefully 
blended in the correct proportions to 
assure better growth . . . better results. 


DRICONURE is free from weed seeds, 
is clean, odorless and easy to use. And, 
what’s more, it will not burn. It is abso- 
lutely safe — the ideal fertilizer for 
home gardeners, as well as professional 
growers. 


DRICONURE comes in large 2-bushel 
bags containing sufficient for top dress- 
ing 1000 sq. ft. lawn area, or fertilizing 
250 sq. ft. garden area. Order DRICO- 
NURE from your local dealer or write 
today for prices and free literature. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 
177 MILK ST., BOSTON 
165 John St., New York, N. Y 
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NEW 1941 CATALOG 
New England’s Coldest Nursery 


Offers a Complete Line of the Best Ever- 
oe Shrubs, Trees, Border Perennials, 
and the 


LARGEST COLLECTION of 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
in AMERICA 
Catalog free east of Rocky Mts. 
20c west of Rockies 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 











Dept. H Barre, Vermont 
PAINTED S 
TED, OTAKE 
GARDEN 


Double your gardenin leasure by usi 
beautiful, long-lived EVERGREEN STAKES. 
Turned from selected-grain hardwood, painted 


foliage-green ; inted tips, rounded top. 
Direct from mill at these low DELIVE 
prices dozen: 18”, 80c; 24”, 40c; 80”, 


50c; 86”, 70c; 42”, 80c; 48”, $1.20; 60”, 
$1.50; minimum order $2.00. Used for years 
in America’s finest gardens. Far more beauti- 
ful and lasting than bamboo or light soft 
wood. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
Write for quantity prices. 


KINOX CO., Inc., Rutland, Vermont 


SoiL ANALYSIS 


Lawn, Rhododendron and Rose soils a eon. 
ere Lg a DF CR. cosT. 
Restore fertility. Write for free analysis sheet. 


HENRY J. YEAGER SOIL LABORATORY 
Est. 1924 170A N. Queen St., Lancaster, Pa. 


DELIGHTFUL SEDUMS 


Charming hardy perennial succulents, wonderfully 

diverse in form, foliage tones, flower color. One 

plant each of seven fine ones, with labels, sent post- 
aid for One Dollar. Illustrated Catalog, Seeds- 
lants-Bulbs, on request. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MOORESTOWN, N. J. 
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free on request. 
Aquatic Gardens, Inc. 
he LINGG Ardsley, N. Y., Dept. 12 
from California. New intro- 
ductions, rare varieties and 


R | S wide color range. Thrive any- 


where. Guaranteed to grow in your garden. 
New 1941 color catalog describes 250 varie- 


ties, free. 
MILLIKEN GARDENS 
New address: 391 W. Colorado, Arcadia, Cal. 


THE!MAGIC TOUCH 
FOR GARDEN GROWTH 


Feed your plants with a solution of HY-GRO’s 
energy-giving 13-26-13 plant food (plus B,) 
applied with a watering can. Plants respond 
amazingly. Endorsed by commercial flower 
and vegetable growers. Economical, odorless 
and safe. AT YOUR DEALERS—or 25c, 50c 
or $1.00 from 


HY-GRO, Dept. K, Cranbury, N. J. 


TRY Hy-GRO 


THE SOLUBLE PLANT FOOD 
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start a feeble growth or none at all. If the 
soil is thoroughly firmed very little trouble 
will be experienced in getting plants to live. 
Some growers step on each plant after it has 
been set, in order to make sure that the soil 
has been properly firmed. When this is done, 
the instep should come over the crown of the 
plant in order to avoid injuring it. 


Petunias Bloom All Winter 


OR THE past two Winters I have had 

a great deal of pleasure with the petunias 
which have been blooming on my kitchen 
windowsill. Late in the Fall of 1939 the 
foliage of my chrysanthemums was very un- 
sightly. Although there had been several 
light frosts the petunias were still green and 
healthy looking. When I gathered the last 
chrysanthemum blooms I cut petunia greens 
to hide the leafless chrysanthemum stems. As 
these were the very last flowers from the 
garden, I hoarded them, taking out only the 
dead each day and at last put the bowl in an 
inconspicuous place where it was forgotten. 
To my surprise one morning I saw a small 
purple bloom. I added some water and put 
the bowl in a window where it received the 
afternoon sun. By Christmas there were five 
to six blooms every day. 

In the Fall of 1940 I cut more petunia 
greens. Some I put in soil, some in water. 
Some were put in a southeast window, some 
in a north window and others in a west 
kitchen window. Apparently the heat was 
too dry in all the rooms but the kitchen. The 
cuttings in soil never looked as healthy as 
those in water. However, they did have a 
few blooms which were reduced in number 
and size as the Winter wore on, but the 
brown bean jar in the kitchen filled the 
window with a mass of bloom from Christ- 
mas until the middle of April. The petunias 
never seemed to mind the northwest wind 
against the glass even on the coldest nights 
but they seemed to want the light and thrived 
on the moisture from the steaming teakettle. 


—Stella T. Alexander. 
Haddonfield, N. J. 


The Santa Barbara Poppy 


ARDEN makers who are away much 
of the Summer but want flowers for 
Autumn blooming will like the Santa Bar- 
bara poppy with the difficult botanical name 
of Hunnemannia fumariefolia. The blooms 
much resemble those of the common Cali- 
fornia poppy, except that they are larger and 
heavier in texture. Moreover, they have long 
stems which fact makes them particularly 
good for house decoration. They are rather 
slow to start, however, and the seeds should 
be soaked before they are planted. One ad- 
vantage which this western poppy has lies 
in its ability to endure hot, dry weather. 


MASTERS 
‘“‘HANDI-CART’’ 





ONLY 
$4.75 


Larger Size 
at $6.75 


The natural successor to the wheelbarrow. Oan't 
tip over or be upset. Handles easier for heaviest 
loads of sand, earth, sod, rocks, gravel, etc. Equally 
— for grass cuttings, odd moving jobs, etc. 

turdy, streamlined steel construction; inch tread 
rubber tired steel wheels. If your dealer cannot 
supply order direct or write for details and illus- 
tra folder. 


MASTERS PLANTER CO. 


4023 W. LAKE ST., Dept. 31, CHICAGO, ILL. 








HARDY ROSES 


We still have a good selection of all types, 

both from the open ground or pots. On 

Standard (Tree) Roses we are cleaned out 

for this season. 

RHODODENDRONS and AZALEAS — 
Both Hybrids and Species in fine variety, 
also Pieris, Ilex, Boxwoods, Leucothoes 
and Kalmias. 

DAPHNES — Cneorum, Mezereum. Meze- 
reum album and Gwenkwa. 

TIGRIDIAS—These we have in a number 
of separate colors, also Hymenocallis, 
Zephyranthes, Tuberoses, Montbretias 
and other Summer-flowering bulbs. 

CLEMATIS—We have numerous varieties 
all in pots which can be planted at any 
time. 

TULIPS—Come and see our display of 150 
varieties now flowering. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Front and Federal Sts., Weymouth, Mass. 












“KNEEZIES"”’ 


Be Kind to Your Knees 
Wear—"KNEEZIES” 
When Working in Your Garden 
“The Moisture-Proof— 
Washable Knee Pads” 
Made of bubble-filled rubber 
Strong—Light—F exible 
Quickly snap on and off your knees. Just 
what you have been looking for! 
Special Price 89c per pair, Postpaid 
(Regularly $1.00) 
Send for Your Pair Today! 
Our 1941 Illustrated Seed Catalogue 
FREE on request. 


. PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England's Leading Seed Store” 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Sq., BOSTON, MASS. 











DEAN KAY 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 


Here at last is a fine pink hardy Ohrysanthemum 
which comes into bloom early in August and lasts 
until killing frosts. 


3 strong pot plants $1.20 











HIGHMEAD NURSERY, DEPT. A, IPSWICH, MASS, 
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SCILLAS MUSCARI 
DAFFODILS - IRIS 
COLCHICUMS 
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PHLOZX 


Many attractive colors and varieties 
Please Send for List 


FREDERIC J. REA 


Norwood Massachusetts 


IRIS TIME—May 24-June 14 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL, North Granby, Ct. 
New catalogue ready—write 


We will welcome you at our gorgeous display. 
Come and select your favorite colors. 


The Kelloggs (U. S. 202, near Mass. State line) 


9, e 
'pee's Giaxt DAHLIAS 
A: Pink, Red, Yellow— 3 RooTs 
Wie 3 favorite colors, 1 of ¢ 
“am cach, (value 75c), 
% all 3 Roots 25c, postpaid! 
& Or,send $1 for 12 Roots, 
» any number of each color. 
Guaranteed to bloom! 
Burpee’s Seed & Bulb Catalog Free 
q inest flowers, vegetables. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 774 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
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USE HANTON 
THE INVISIBLE GLOVE 


If applied prior to doing housework, gardening, 
etec., it will protect hands from direct skin contact. 
Prevents dirt penetrating, makes it easier to get 
a clean. rge bottle, $1.00, lasts several 
months. 


HANTON, Box 142-H, Pleasantville, N. Y. 


STOP DRAGGING THE HOSE OVER YOUR 
GARDEN BEDS — TRY THIS NEW 


HOSE GUIDE 


Placed at any corner it provides easy 
traction and prevents damage to your 
flowers. Made of lead it is strong and 
ornamental. FULLY PATENTED. 
$3.00 each $5.00 a pair 
HENRY H. BROOKS 
CONCORD MASS. 


HERB GARDENS 


are decorative, rich in fragrance and tradition, and 
supply useful material for drinks, salads, sandwiches, 
and flavoring. Why not plant one? We can ship potted 
plants of Lemon Balm, Camphor Plant, Chives, Oost- 
mary, Wild Marjoram, Apple Mint, Orange Mint, 
Peppermint, Spearmint, Rue, Tarragon, Thyme, 
Fringed Wormwood. 
Collection of 10 varieties, $2 (postpaid) 


GRAY & COLE WARD HILL, MASS. 


ORCHIDS 


1,000 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offer a large 
assortment of flowering plants and unflowered seed- 
lings from $3 up. For the exhibitor our collection 
contains many unusual and rare, as well as Award 
and Certificate Plants. 

Prices and Catalog on Request 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 























Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil marking: 
Really reliable. Eve user satisfied. 
Styles for Border, Rock Gardens, Show 
Gardens. Tie-on and Pot Labels. 

ARD HAMMITT 


HOW. 
654 Main Street Hartford, Conn. 
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Controlling Spruce Gall Aphids 


OUSEHOLDERS concerned with pro- 
tecting their spruce trees against the 
disfiguring work of the spruce gall aphid 
have a choice of five spray or dust prepara- 
tions which have been found safe and effec- 
tive, according to Dr. F. L. Gambrell of the 
New York State Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Geneva. In every instance the treat- 
ment should be given before the trees begin 
active growth. 

Two species of gall-forming aphids are 
found on spruces. One attacks primarily the 
Norway and white spruces, while the other 
occurs largely on the Colorado blue spruce. 
The treatments control both species with a 
single application, providing it is applied 
thoroughly and at the proper time. 

The treatments include a nicotine-lime 
dust, oil sprays, lime-sulphur, nicotine sul- 
phate-soap spray, and plain soap and water. 
Oil sprays are not generally recommended, 
because of the possibility of injury to the 
needles and the fact that they also remove 
the ‘‘bloom”’ or bluish color from blue spruces 
but they are satisfactory in the nursery. 

A mixture containing two ounces of 
laundry soap in one gallon of water is cheap 
and easy to prepare. Another very effective 
mixture is made up of one to two teaspoon- 
fuls of nicotine sulphate, one-half ounce of 
hydrated lime or soap and one gallon of 
water. Since all treatments are aimed at the 
immature aphids which congregate on the 
under sides of the branches and usually near 
the tips, it is essential that the spray cover 
these parts very thoroughly. 


What About Hyacinths Now? 


HOSE who have followed the “Breeze 

Hill’’ discussions know that I have been 
carrying on a hyacinth experiment. On Octo- 
ber 14, 1937, the Holland Bulb Growers 
Association sent all the hyacinths it knew 
about, including 81 of the commercial group 
and with 17 muscari varieties in addition. 
Inasmuch as the average American bulb cata- 
logue seldom showed more than 25 hyacinth 
varieties, this group from Holland was surely 
comprehensive. 

The bulbs bloomed splendidly the next 
season and were fully reported as well as pic- 
tured and color-recorded. It then seemed best 
to me not to take them up assis the custom 
but to try them again. The second blooming 
year enough good spikes came through to 
make that particular part of the experiment 
a success. By the third Spring, that of 1940, 
they had begun to ‘‘break up’’ and to develop 
a peculiar character which I now want to pre- 
sent. In the Spring of 1941 the old hyacinth 
appearance of one outstanding spike to each 
plant, considered not only for its beauty of 
color and symmetry but for its stateliness in 
comparison with other hyacinths, has dis- 
appeared. Planted as they were along the edge 
of the lilac section at ‘‘Breeze Hill’’ and get- 
ting full morning sun, these hyacinths have 
not been in beds or rows but in little groups, 
arranged with full color consideration and 
close to the bare stems of the lilacs. 

At the present moment, therefore, what is 
in bloom is a border of hyacinths that have 
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LECTURE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


For 


Garden Lecturers 


and Kindred Subjects 


write 








GEORGE W. BrITT 
120 Boylston Street 
Tel. HANcock 3867 


Write H. D. HEMENWAY, Holden, Mass., for list of 
Garden Courses, Illustrated Garden and Home Beau- 
tifying Lectures. 


Boston 














FLOWER ARRANGEMENT PRIMER by Winifred 

Teele. A necessity for the neophyte. An aid to the ac- 

complished. 50 cents postpaid. MRS. ARTHUR P. 
LE, 100 Walnut Place, Brookline, Mass. 





GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical subjects. 

Special rates to small clubs. Subjects written to order 

for distant clubs. HAROLD T. BENT, 124 Edgell 
ad, Framingham Centre, Mass. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum $1.50, 
payable in advance. 


HEMEROCALLIS: Special for May. Nine beautiful 
Daylilies giving a succession of bloom from Spring to 
Fall. Hyperion, Mrs. W. H. Wyman, Apricot, Estmere, 
Iris Perry, Gold Dust, Margaret Perry, J. A. Crawford 
and Mikado. A $4.70 value for $3.00 postpaid. Cata- 
logue upon request. Mrs. Leonard Howard, P. O. Box 
294, Greenville, South Carolina. 











MINTS for fragrance and flavoring. Oollection, five 
varieties, labeled, $1.00. Community Nurseries, Brim- 
field, Mass. 





DAHLIAS: Our 1941 list of 125 varieties mailed upon 
request. Jersey Dahlias, Ocean Grove, N. J. 


HERB PLANTS and sweet-scented geraniums. Mrs. 
L. O. Anderson, Nine Acre Corner, Concord, Mass. 


BRING CHARM and Enchantment to your greenhouse 
with America’s finest pot-grown Oamellias of rare 
beauty. Catalogue free. Longview, Box H, Crichton, 
Alabama. 


ORIENTAL POPPIES from a breeder’s garden. Send 
nd List. A. E. Curtis, 5930 Argus Rd., Cincinnati, 
0. 














CACTUS—15 small or 8 blooming size $1.00, both 
$1.75, all different, labeled. Directions. Mixed Cactus 
Seed 25c. Satisfaction guaranteed. Texas Oactus 
Gardens, Van Horn, Texas. 


BEGONIAS: Growing Tuberous Begonia Plants. 
Camellia, Rosebud, Fimbriata, $3.50 dozen. Greentree 
Flower Gardens, Tristram Ooffin Whitaker, 5343 
Greene, Phila., Pa., Victor 0182. Visitors welcome. 


RHODODENDRONS and AZALEAS: Large selection 
of fine bushy plants. Well budded to bloom this season. 
Wholesale and retail. Reid’s Nurseries, Osterville, 
Mass. 


CERTIFIED TOMATO PLANTS: Marglobes, Balti- 
mores, Bonnie Best, $1.25—-1,000; 500—-75c; Peppers, 
$1.50—1,000; 500—$1.00; Cabbage, $1.00—1,000; 
500—65c. Free catalog. Sims Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Gardener—F armer—Landscape Superintendent 


with exceptional ability. Broad practical experience in 
the management of large or small estates or institute 
on an economical basis. Life trained on some of the 
finest estates in England and Scotland where I re- 
ceived scientific knowledge of the different depart- 
ments. Expert grower of all choice Flowers, Plants, 
Fruits and Vegetables under glass and outside. Trained 
at all landscape work; making of rock and water gar- 
dens, laying out new, renovating old place. Am old 
enough to know how to manage all assistants success- 
fully for best results. Know farming in all its branches, 
pure bred cattle, poultry, horses, other animals and the 
growing of all crops. Highest recommendations. Age 
55, Scotch descent. 


P. O. Box 65, Orange, N. J. 


WORKING Superintendent: Gardener: Oaretaker: 
85 years’ experience all branches of gardening includ- 
ing greenhouse. Single. Excellent references. William 
D. erson, 116 Putnam St., Quincy, 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Horticultural Hall 
Boston, Mass. 





TULIP EXHIBITION 
MAY 22 and 23 





JUNE EXHIBITION 
JUNE 18 and 19 


Peonies, Roses, Rhododendrons, 
Perennials, Orchids, Fruits, 
and Vegetables 





Both of the above exhibitions 
will be open to the public 
without charge. 


Broadcasts over W.E.E.I. at 
10:30 a.m. each Saturday 
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THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 


INCORPORATED 


598 Madison Avenue New York City 


IRIS SHOW 


of the 
AMERICAN IRIS SOCIETY 


May 23..... 2 P.M. to 10 P.M. 
May 24 .... 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 





Schedules may be obtained from the 
office of The Horticultural Society of 
New York. 


PILGRIMAGE 
JUNE 5, 1941 
2-5 P.M. (D.S.T.) 


Mr. Clarence McK. Lewis has in- 
vited members of this Society to 
visit “Skylands," his estate in 
Sloatsburg, N. Y. Invitations will 
be sent to members. 














THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 


With the co-operation of 


GARDEN CLUBS 
Will Present a 


JUNE FLOWER SHOW 


THURSDAY, JUNE 5, 1941 
2 P.M. to 9 P.M. (D.S.T.) 


FRIDAY, JUNE 6, 1941 
9 A.M. to 8 P.M. (D.S.T.) 


at the Club House of the 
Woman's Club of Germantown 
Washington Lane and 
Germantown Avenue 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Admission Free 


For Schedules and Entry Blanks 
Address the Secretary 
Room 60! 

1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Established 1894 


<> 





100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat ...$2.50 
100 Ibs. Pulv. Sheep Manure .$2.75 
100 Ibs. Pulv. Cow Manure ............... $2.75 
ee EE io 605 95.5.0 + sonia dead dads $3.00 
ROTTED STEER MANURE 
Worth Double the Price 
ere $1.00 en vad $6.00 ton 
1 ton bulk ....$7.00 4 tons bulk .. .$5.00 ton 
Delivered Phila. and vicinity 
E. L. SHUTE & CO., LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 
PHONE LEXINGTON 210 














5 Each Large GLADIOLUS Bulbs 


$2 prepaid 
E. I. FARRINGTON SYMPHONY 
ALBATROS MARMORA 


CHAS. DIOKENS ORANGE PRINCESS 
EARLY PEACH SALBAOH’S PINK 


Also have Mixtures at $2, $4, $6 per hundred, Prepaid 
Write Dept. H for 1941 Catalog 


SEABROOK NURSERIES, Seabrook, N. H. 





EXETER WILD FLOWER GARDENS 
Native American 


Ferns and Wild Flowers 


Catalogue on Request 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Newmarket Road 


Box 352 Exeter, New Hampshire 








Sea Fowl, Fancy Pheasants, and other 
Ornamental Birds 
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been in the ground four years. Considered 
from the standpoint of the individual perfec- 
tion of the spikes, it is a minus quantity but 
considered as a very early border it is lovely 
as well as distinct and welcome, because it 
comes when there is so little of that sort of 
color in the garden. 

A few of the varieties evidently did not 
have stamina enough to keep on and they 
have nearly disappeared. It is in my mind at 
the moment to leave the stronger ones at least 
another year—some of them are still in pos- 
session of splendid spikes of bloom—and to 
transplant the more seriously split varieties 
so that they may have a chance to grow 
new bulbs which may again give us large 
spikes. Whether they do or not, I commend 
to the attention of thoughtful gardeners who 
still have some hyacinths not in German 
hands, the treatment of hyacinths as a part of 
a Spring herbaceous border. Certainly noth- 
ing else at “‘Breeze Hill’’ compares with the 
lovely white, blue, pink and garnet flowers 
that are in this border and I am gratified at 
the success of the experiment. 


—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


“All day the clear and tranquil pool, 
Sends back its picture, calm and cool; 
The graceful rushes waving tall, 

The foam and froth of mountain fall ; 
A wisp of cloud, a flashing wing 
Blue shimmering sky, pale lily ring; 
While after dark its treasurers are 
The crescent moon and silver star.” 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Keeps dogs and cats away from ever- 
greens, flowers, furniture, rugs and 
ther unwelcome places indoors and 
out. Ends all embarrassing odors. 
Harmless to children, plants, animals. 
Proven Successful. Ready to use 
powder in handy shaker can. 


Large size 35c, 3 cans $1, Postpaid 


P. W. RHOADES Dept. H 
SOUTH SUDBURY, MASS. 

























“MIRACLE” PEAR TREE 


5 Different Varieties on One Tree 
Delicious, melting Pears, Early Summer to Late Fal). 
Five of the finest varieties: Early Harvest: Koonce: 
Garber; Bartlett; Kieffer. A constant succession of 
luscious fruit. Requires little space. 

$2.50 Each 3 for $6.50 6 for $12.00 
ROBERT WAYMAN, BOX B, BAYSIDE, L. I., N. Y. 





DWARF HARDY ASTERS IN HEAVY CLUMPS 
Sure-fire Fall bloom from plants you'll never have to 
spray or dust. Field grown. 

Lady Henry Maddocks, pink, 1 ft. ........... $.25 


Lilactime, lilac pink, 1% ft. .............000. 25 
Marjorie, bright pink, 1% ft. ..............08 25 
Niobe, white, 9 in. .... 2.0... cc eee ee ee eee .25 
Victor, lavender blue, 1 ft. ............000e eee 25 


All five, labelled, $1—Sent express collect 
Ask for price list 
CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


HERBS 


HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 

DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 

HERB COOKERY: Booklet of Recipes sent on receipt 
of 25 cents. 

HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


W. C. STONE 
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Semnvees is the only effective control 
of a great variety of insects and dis- 
eases which destroy, deform and dis- 
color foliage during the growing sea- 
son. But for RESULTS — you must know 
WHEN, WHAT and HOW to Spray. 
Bartlett has spent years of research and 


thousands of dollars in perfecting this 


branch of their service and maintains 
the largest fleet of motorized power 
sprayers in the country. 


The F.A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. 


Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds 
STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Bartlett Service is Available in Every 
Community from Maine jo the Carolinas 


Branch Offices: New York, Albany, Kingston, Monroe, Poughkeep- 
sie, Syracuse, White Plains, Bay Shore, Southampton, Westbury, 
N.Y; Danbury, Hartford, New Haven, Conn.; Boston, Greenfield, 
Osterville, Pittsfield, Mass.; Bellows Falls, Vt.; Ellsworth, Me.; 
Providence, R. |.; Orange, Bernardsville, N. J.; Philadelphia, Har- 
risburg, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; Washington, D. C.; Richmond, Va.; 
Huntington, W. Va. 


There are also 150 other cities and towns where special Bartlett 
Authorized Agents may arrange for Shade Tree Care ‘The Bartlett 
Way.” Consult phone book or write our Home Office at Stamford, 
Connecticut. 





